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METHODS OF SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Eprror, —I promised an excellent friend and zealous Sun- 
day-school teacher a written opinion on a point of considerable 
interest, touching the cultivation of the Christian character, which, 
with your permission, I will now deliver to her, and to such others 
as may feel an interest in the subject, through the pages of your 
magazine. 

The question relates to the merits of a certain method, often 
recommended, if not adopted, in pursuing the great work of self- 
discipline, —that, namely, of taking it up in parts, and devoting 
a certain portion of time specially to each; setting apart, for 
instance, to-day or this week for particular attention to patience 
or temperance, to-morrow or next week for practising upon some 
other grace or virtue, and so on through the year, and through 
the analytical table of a complete Christian character. 

Now, I confess, my prepossessions (for I had not hitherto been 
led to think very seriously of the matter) are strongly against 
the process. At first sight, it certainly strikes me as not desira- 
ble, even if practicable. At least, its desirableness and practica- 
bility should seem to depend on two things: first, on the character 
of the individual by whom or fo whom it is to be applied; and, 
secondly, upon the question whether it is to be only used nega- 
tively, that is, in the correction of faults, or positively, in the 


education of virtues. or a nature of any considerable spiritua- 
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lity and refinement of feeling and perception, I do not think such 
a plan would be at all suitable; and I have strong doubts whether 
it would be possible. The truth is, in my opinion, that it pro- 
ceeds upon a theory of the divisibility of human nature, which, 
though it may furnish a convenient nomenclature in comparing 
men and describing their characters, becomes inapplicable in 
practice, to the extent which the method we are considering 
would require. Character is not so much a structure as it is a 
growth. It is not a thing of composition, but a thing of organi- 
zation. We speak, indeed, of building up a character; and that 
is the English of the scriptural word edification (though the 
figure is applied by the apostles, not to the rearing of an indivi- 
dual character, but to the building together of the believers into a 
church). Our Master also speaks of a wise man’s house being 
built upon a rock: this metaphor, however, must not mislead us 
into a too stiff and mechanical mode of proceeding, in seeking to 
train ourselves up, or those committed to us, to the stature of 
Christ-like perfection. If it were safe to follow through any one 
of the images familiarly employed to emblematize the gradual 
formation of character, that other scriptural one would be the 
least likely to mislead a literal reader of parables, which makes 
the inner life of man a putting-forth of the seed of the word, 
the root of faith. Now, when we regard the Christian character 
in this light, as a tree of life, rising out of the soil of a good heart 
to meet the air and sunlight of divine influence, we must see, I 
think, the inadequacy and inappropriateness of so formal a method 
as the one on which we are commenting, to the task of training 
such a character up. So far as the mere correction of faults goes 
(which, it must be admitted, has become, in the degeneracy of 
man from his original make, a very considerable part of spiritual 
discipline), the system of management under consideration may 
be of service as an auxiliary to deeper and more vital methods: 
it may, especially with impulsive and wandering spirits, be of 
advantage to determine, ‘‘ ‘To-day I will watch, and see that I do 
not speak a word in bad temper,” or ‘“ This week I will devote to 
the special task of denying my appetite;”’ though I must say 
again, that I can conceive of many cases where even this applica- 
tion of the method would be far from desirable. But when it 
comes to what education positively means, the unfolding and 
drawing-out into action of the faculties and feelings which belong 
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to human nature, it seems to me a pretty clear case that an 
attempt to put in practice such a patchwork system would pro- 
duce this alternative: either it would, if strictly followed, fail, in 
its stiffness and superficiality, to create or convert character; or 
else, with a mind sufficiently sensible, and a heart sufficiently 
sensitive, to see and feel the inadequacy of a literal adherence to 
it, it would soon pass over into that more life-like and generous 
treatment of a spiritual nature which I have intimated that it 
demands. ‘To return to our comparison of the growth of charac- 
ter to the growth of a tree, — in the pruning away of excrescences, 
dead twigs, and the like, it may be as natural a course as any 
other to begin with one branch, and go on with another and 
another in succession, till you have trimmed the whole tree. But 
if your object were to quicken the growth of the tree, you would 
not water to-day this branch, and to-morrow the next, and so on; 
but you would go to the bottom, and see to the preparation of the 
soil, the supplying of the root with proper moisture, and generally 
to such arrangements as would affect the organic being to the 
quick, and send an influence at once through all the channels of 
its life. Now, let this be applied to the cultivation of character. 
Because an apostle says, ‘‘ Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge,” &c. &c., we are not to imagine that a character is to be 
put together piece by piece, like a wax plant or a dissected map, 
or like one of those toy-trees in which the leaves are sewed on. 
Not so must that tree of Christian life and grace be reared and 
nurtured which shall stand the shock of the elements and the 
wear of time. The method which we pursue in its training must 
relate to such a distribution of action, not of ideal, as shall be 
most likely to dispose and enable the whole man to ‘‘do all to 
the glory of God.” If this distribution of the qualities of Chris- 
tian character, the graces of the Christian spirit, is to be any 
thing more than a nominal thing, how is it a possible thing? 
They all meet in one root, —call it faith, love, or what you will. 
It is very proper and important to methodize time with reference 
to the most effectual study and practice of the great example, 
the life, spirit, and character of Christ, — to say, for instance, 
‘‘This hour shall be devoted to reading, meditation, or prayer, 
and this hour to action in society,” giving the whole soul to 
the object, whatever for the time it may be (though, even then, 
method must be our servant, not we its slaves); but to take 
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the unity of goodness apart, as it were, and say, ‘‘ Now I will 
cultivate self-respect and now self-denial, now moderation and 
now decision,” and to think of establishing a real and adequate 
religious character by such a course, would be, I fear, to plan 
and expect very unreasonably. 

But there is evidently much to be said on both sides of the 
whole question. C. T. B. 


LISTENING FOR GOD’S VOICE. 


“‘Q Mary! you look so quiet here, so happy and cheerful; this 
little still, shady room is such a contrast to the bustle out of doors ; 
I am so tired with the rush in the streets, the noise and crowd of 
the stores, and all the confusion I have been in for the last two 
hours, —I am so weary, Mary; you will not believe it, but you 
really seem to me an object of envy, confined to that comfortable 
bed.”’ 

‘Yes, Annie dear, we invalids do have our privileges, though 
lying in bed does not always seem one.” 

‘Oh, no! dear Mary, I did not really mean that, I know. I 
would not have you think that I do not appreciate the patience 
and cheerfulness with which you bear this terrible dispensation. 
But here, in this room of yours, you do not know how foolishly 
I feel as if I had spent the last few hours. Turning over piece 
after piece of mousseline and calico and silk, that I might be sure 
that my poor foolish taste was in every way suited. And, then, to 
see others, by the dozens, engaged in the same elevating occupa- 
tion! How can we, city-people, think of high and holy things ? 
Do we not need the quiet of the country, or the stillness of a 
room like this, to learn religion in? How can we feel God’s pre- 
sence while we are so absorbed in this world’s occupations and 
follies ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps we could not, if our whole life were made up of such 
things; but it is not. Only to a small degree is it so with you, 
Annie dear; for you have higher tastes than mere love of dress 
and pleasure to be satisfied. And so there are many quiet hours 
at home, to think of God in; and night comes, with its solemn 
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pause and stillness, to lift us above the world by its calm, quiet 
hours for meditation.” 

‘Tf I could only feel as you feel, Mary; if I could only draw 
near to God, and feel that he is near to me; if I could only hear 
his voice speaking to me, —I might hope to grow holier. But 
it is so hard to be conscious of God’s presence, to really feel that 
he is ever with me. I think I have never got over the feeling of 
childhood, that God is away up in the heavens; and that, if only 
the clouds would pass away, we might see him on his throne. 
Just as I used to watch for those openings in the sky, hoping 
that I might see him there, do I now watch for some real belief 
that he is speaking to me and hearing my prayers.” 

‘Have you listened for his voice in your own heart, Annie? 
Have you looked for the manifestations of his spirit in your own 
soul? I feel so sure, that, if we only watch closely the events of 
our lives, and notice carefully their effects upon our character, we 
may have the fullest faith in God’s interest in our own souls, may 
feel convinced that God leaves none of his children alone. Each 
one may see it for himself, if he but seek for it. While those 
about us, watching our lives, may observe in a passing event only 
a matter of course, only something befalling us in common with 
the rest of the world, we may see that God is thus teaching us 
directly some lesson of faith which we needed; giving us some 
trial of patience, because in us patience needs to be strengthened, 
or showing us, by some circumstance in our lives, that we have 
been deceived in ourselves, deceived into a false rest; and that, 
while we thought we were strong in fortitude or disinterestedness, 
we are very weak, and ready to fall when temptation besets us. 
Did you never have some text of Scripture, which you had read 
until it was familiar as your own name to your ear, and yet, with- 
out being much impressed by it, come to you with new light and 

power, when repeated at some one time, perhaps from the pulpit, 
or at some unexpected moment? I can remember one instance 
in which I was so instructed. It was when I was first laid on 
this bed, and when I had been tried by severe pain, and so weak- 
ened that I could hardly raise my head. I was depressed and 
saddened, too, by the prospect that seemed opening before me. 
A friend who came in to see me happened to mention this verse, 

as the motto which had been chosen for the entrance to a new 

cemetery, “Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
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death, I will fear no evil.” Thad often read the words before ; 
the beautiful psalm in which they occur had been familiar to me 
from my earliest recollection ; but now they came to my ears with 
new power, with power to uphold my faith, and show me that 
even through greater trials I might still be sustained, if I would 
“fear no evil.” And often, when my spirit has drooped and faith 
seemed failing me, have those words sounded in my ear, as if 
spoken by some angel-voice, and brought me strength and hope 
by the deep trust that is contained in them. Now, do you think 
I am wrong in thinking that God thus spoke to me, — thus 
strengthened my faith in him?” 

‘No, dear Mary, I cannot think you wrong in this. What 
you have said reminds me of a similar experience of my own. 
It was at that terrible time when Richard died. Mother, you 
remember, was lying sick; ‘and our dear little Jemmie’s life 
seemed to hang on a thread. Those beautiful lines of Norton’s, 
beginning — 

“My God! I thank thee: may no thought 
E’er deem thy chastisements severe !” 


suddenly occurred to me, and sounded in my ears day after day ; 
and words cannot tell the deep meaning they seemed to have to 
me. The strangest thing about it, too, was that they had been 
familiar to my ear before. I suppose I had heard them read very 
often from the pulpit; yet they had never impressed me particu- 
larly, and I did not really know that there was such a hymn in 
the hymn-book.”’ 

“Precisely the same thing, dear Annie. Now, I think that 
God thus sent you strength and comfort. Perhaps I may be 
thought by some to be imaginative, and to make too much of a 
little thing; but we are too apt to let these little things pass as if 
there were no meaning in them. Just so, I have often noticed 
how perfectly adapted to my. wants were the little trials and 
changes and incidents of my life, —showing me so plainly that 
One was watching over me who knew me altogether, knew me 
better, so much better, than I know myself. 

“ Alice B has been here to-day. She is in deep grief 





from the loss of her two only children. You know how delicate 
and frail and dependent she is. You and I would have said that 
such a dreadful trial would have utterly crushed her; for she was 
perfectly devoted to her children. But He who sent the trial has 
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given her strength to bear it. She says that no mortal power 
could have supported her; that only by his arm could she have 
been upheld. She speaks of her children calmly, cheerfully ; 
with bursts of grief, indeed; but not for one moment does she 
repine, or question God’s goodness. Do we not see him plainly 
in a case like this ?”’ 

‘Yes indeed, Mary, we cannot stop and think about it without 
feeling sure that God is around us and within us. I will not for- 
get what you have told me. I will try to see him and hear him 
in my own soul. I can at least seek for faith in his presence. 
But the world goes on so from day to day, and men and women 
live in it apparently so unconscious of God’s power or his influence! 
Is it not strange? 

“But I must bid you good-bye. These quiet hours in your 
room do me good. They call me out of this busy, working world, 
and show me that there is something to live for beside the out- 
ward and perishable.” 

‘‘ Not more good than your bright, happy face does me, Annie. 
I am cut off from this busy life, and have nothing to do but wait 
and hope and meditate. You must work while it is day.” 

“Then you do not think I wasted the two hours I spent in 
shopping this morning?” 

“No, indeed, Annie. I remember the trials of shopping well 
enough to know that it needs a great deal of time, when we have 
to take into consideration the durability of an article and its price, 
and seek for something in accordance with good taste too. I know 
you did not spend your time so from mere caprice.”’ 

“Thank you. I am wonderfully rested; and I believe your 
words have given me a new impression of this life.” 

‘“‘T am glad if I can do any good by my words, for they are all 
I have left to do good with. It is not given unto me to prove my 
love by actions. Come and see me again soon: your cheerful 
face makes me feel sure that this world is not all made up of sick 
rooms and invalids, which I am sometimes inclined to doubt, when 
I am shut up here alone.” H. D. H. 
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IDEAL IMAGERY. 


Far from the dull, red walls that hem me round, 
And the paved streets which languidly I pace, 
My eye sweeps o’er the distant range of hills, 
Through the soft haze delightedly to trace 

A fairy realm, by Fancy’s pencil drawn 

Upon the mystic curtain of the morn. 


Long colonnades in dim perspective lost, 

Majestic temples, silver-pointed spires, 

Fountains where nymphs might lave their blushing cheeks, 
And groves where dryads, lulled by Orphean lyres, 

Might press the velvet carpet, rich inlaid 

With the mosaic of the light and shade ; 


Lakes, shrined in the deep bosom of the vale, 
Crimson with blushes, ’neath the ardent gaze 
Of the enamored sun, who, issuing forth 

From his pavilion, crowned with golden rays, 
Sheds his warm glances with impassioned glow 
O’er the deep tide, that sleeps in smiles below. 


Ah! this is not reality’s domain, 

So plastic ’neath the Fancy’s magic skill, 

Where human thought can see its own bright forms, 
And shift the gorgeous pageantry at will. 

This solid earth, though fair, is not a part 

Of the diviner outbirth of the heart. 


Mark, now, how, just dissolving into air, 

The fairy fabric fades and melts away, 

Leaving the sunny hills and mountains bare, 

But decked with smiles to greet the cloudless day ; 
And rural homes enrich the woodland shade, 

In place of gorgeous dome and colonnade. 


And shall we say, the real round us spread, 
This landscape painted by a master-hand 
With such infinitude of form and hue, 

And vast expanse, by mortal never spanned, 
Hath not enough of beauty to supply 

Our being’s want, — the soul’s capacity ? 
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Yet why the void that aches even in our joy ; 
The fevered yearning, never satisfied ; 

The vision still receding from our chase ; 
And sad unrest, the which we seek to hide 
Behind the mask of custom, — though in vain 
Its iron clasp to bind the teeming brain? 


The soul must make the heaven for which it pines, 
And its own life infuse in every part, 

And from the fountain of all being draw 

The inspiration of sublimest art, — 

That beauty, born of love, shall round it lie, 
Exhaustless as its immortality. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE FLESH. 


A SERMON, BY REY. SAMUEL GILMAN, D.D. 


1 Per. ii. 11. — “ Dearly beloved, I beseech you, as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul. 


A LIFE of sensuality is the most fearful of all hindrances to 
personal religion, to improvement, to individual happiness, and 
to the well-being of society. The senses were given us to be our 
servants, not our tyrants. They are the medium of communi- 
cation between our spirits and the external world; but if our 
spirits get entangled in their meshes, and corrupted by their 
allurements, all the benefits and advantages which the external 
world, that theatre of God’s works, is waiting to confer upon us, 
are irretrievably lost. We are to live by our senses, but not for 
them. They are at once our friends and our enemies, but just 
which we choose to make them. We cannot live without them ; 
we are chained to them by irresistible necessity; but, blessed be 
God, we can put still stronger chains upon them. In the warfare 
between flesh and spirit, flesh is no match for spirit, if spirit will 
but put forth its power, and exercise its divine prerogatives. To 
aid it in these perilous contests, the gospel of Jesus Christ was 
given to the world. With a voice of heavenly authority, with 
motives of eternal obligation, it everywhere commands and 
beseeches us to abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against 
the soul. 
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How much is conveyed by the single word beseech, which 
occupies the van of our text! It seems as if the heavenly messen- 
ger yearned with more than usual affection for his fellow-beings, 
when contemplating the peculiar dangers which he had at the 
moment in view. He saw, with his single inspired glance, the 
insidious power of the senses,— the strength of that chain of 
habit which they bind round their victim,— the exceeding diffi- 
culty of being rescued from their more than iron grasp,— the 
degradation, the ruin, in which they involve the undying soul ; 
and, moved with ‘horror at the spectacle, he forgets for a moment 
his apostolic authority ; he forgets that he may rightfully use the 
language of command; and beseech, beseech, is the word with 
which he alarms, persuades, moves, summons, and reclaims man- 
kind. How natural, how appropriate, is the phrase in this 
connection! When a father sees his beloved son plunging into 
the vortex of dissipation, or a mother apprehends degradation for 
a cherished daughter, they are not satisfied with a simple, cold, 
parental command. No. Their very heartstrings burst, as in 
an agony of affectionate terror; they beseech their offspring to 
avoid the gulf which yearns before them. Just so revelation 
represents our heavenly Father as yearning over his moral 
offspring, as trembling for the precious souls which he has created ; 
and, laying aside for the moment that august majesty and autho- 
rity with which he fills the heavens and the earth, as condescend- 
ing to beseech them to rush from impending misery, and to accept 
of and secure their proffered happiness. 

The effect of sensual indulgences is most happily depicted in 
that phrase of Scripture where they are said to war against the 
soul. Profound, important, and expressive truth! If the word 
soul be here employed collectively to represent our intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual natures combined, this phrase, war against 
the soul, has an application as extensive and fearful as it is 
expressive and true. It might easily be shown, as the voice of 
universal experience, that an exclusive or even a preponderant 
devotion to the allurements of sense inevitably weakens the pow- 
ers of the intellect, impairs the memory, deadens the imagination, 
beclouds the reason, distracts the attention, corrupts the con- 
science and moral sense, extinguishes an interest in the higher 
concerns of life, paralyzes the promptings of benevolence, creates 
an indifference for prayer, bedims the lustre of religious faith and 
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hope, excludes the thought of a present or even of an existing 
and governing God, and places the sense of heaven and heavenly 
things at an infinite and impracticable distance. Is not this 
warring against the soul to the utmost content of the enemy of 
mankind ? 

It comes not, indeed, within the precincts of the pulpit to 
prescribe specific rules for the government of men’s sensual 
relations. That task belongs properly to the physician, the 
philosopher, the moral economist, and to the feeling of personal 
duty which each man owes to himself. But what does belong 
to the pulpit is the inculcation of a high and strict standard in 
this department of human life, to show its intimate connection 
with religion, to awaken men to a sense of their duty, to point 
out inevitable tendencies, to warn against certain fatal consequen- 
ces, and thus to bring as much as possible of the attention and 
interest of men from the side of perishing gratifications, to the 
nobler side of self-denial, self-restraint, temperance, purity, and 
righteousness. I am aware also of the delicacy and difficulty of 
treating certain topics involved in the text. An allusion to some 
matters connected with it, is supposed to be beneath the dignity of 
public speaking; while, on others, the usages of modern society 
enjoin a mysterious silence. Nevertheless, I will aim and I hope 
to treat the general subject in a manner that shall correspond to 
its infinite importance in the Christian and social scheme. 

The subject we are discussing has a prominent bearing on the 
moral education of the young. I believe that the ruin of thou- 
sands may every day be traced to the weakness and the error of 
parents who pamper their children with sensual indulgences, 
unaware of the dangers which they incur, and the manifold 
miseries to which such indulgences tend. It is a grand and 
terrible mistake to persuade children to their duty by promising 
them the gratification of their appetites and administering delica- 
cies to their palates. By this method, you not only train them 
up to habits of sensual indulgence, but you fill their minds with 
wrong ideas of the relative importance of things, and you instil 
fatal errors as to the true nature of virtue and moral obedience. 
The child is thus easily led to suppose that sensual good is the 
highest of all blessings, since you have made it the measure and 
standard of rectitude with him. Besides, I am confident that 
many children make slow progress in their education, are heavy 
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over their books, and so cause deep and lasting mortification to 
their parents, in consequence of the pernicious sort of training 
to which I allude. It is impossible for any teacher, had he the 
talents and sagacity of an angel, to develop strength in the youth- 
ful mind, where the brain is thus overloaded and stimulated by 
extraordinary quantities of luxurious food. This is one of those 
cases where the poor have a real advantage over the rich. The 
self-denial and temperance to which poverty necessarily leads are 
often a fair counterbalance for its pinching privations, since the 
elastic habits and mental brightness they produce are infinitely 
to be preferred to the withering luxuries and blunting self-indul- 
gences of wealth. I would advise every rich man to bring up 
his child with the simplicity and abstemiousness which some of 
his poorer neighbors are compelled to adopt, and to appropriate 
much of that money, which he lavishes on pampering it with 
luxuries, to the relief of the necessitous and unfortunate. This 
would be a wiser and more Christian equalization of the advan- 
tages of wealth than any of the impracticable schemes of the 
visionary socialists of our day. An eminent statesman and soldier 
in the times of the American Revolution, who was also a con- 
fidential friend of our great and good Washington, was once taken 
prisoner and detained several weeks by a detachment of Indians. 
During this time he was put on very scanty allowance ; and, in the 
course of his subsequent life, he frequently remarked, that his 
intellect had never been so bright, nor his spirits so elastic, as 
when he had thus been compelled to adopt an abstemious diet. 
One of the most eloquent and remarkable of our living writers 
ascribes the development of his mind in early life to the fact, that 
his mother was left a widow with six children, in deep poverty ; 
and that frequently, for several days together, he had no other 
food than just a sufficient quantity of bread to preserve him from 
absolute starvation. Thus it is that Providence kindly equalizes 
our various lots. He who has at his feet the means of gratifying 
all his senses is not therefore the most enviable man. I have 
not unfrequently heard persons even lament that they were born 
in affluence, and reared in the midst of abundance and indulgences. 
They ascribed it to that circumstance, that they were doomed 
through life to obscurity, that they had no impulse to develop 
and exert their powers; while others, whom they knew in early 
years to be deprived of every external advantage, had distanced 
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them in the race of usefulness, and had displayed the full and 
perfect capabilities of men. Here are new and striking corrobora- 
tions of the necessity to abstain from fleshly lusts that war against 
the soul. 

It may be said, Shall we sullenly and ungratefully refuse the 
various enjoyments which Providence itself administers to the 
senses? Shall we live lives of monkish asceticism, and refrain 
from every sort of external indulgence? Shall we go back to the 
simple practices of the savage or the brute, and aim only at 
the bare preservation of life? Shall we forego the arts and 
advantages of civilization and refinement, and banish every thing 
like pleasure from the intercourse of society or the resorts of 
solitude? By no means. For all that would be a foolish, un- 
gracious, and criminal extreme. But I would ask every consci- 
entious and experienced heart one question: On which side of the 
true line lies the greatest amount of danger? Are mankind in 
general as much inclined to injure themselves, by refraining from 
sensual excess, as they are by indulging in it? Or are not the 
perils a thousand-fold the other way? Surround a hundred men 
with every species of sensual temptation, and how many will you 
insure escape, unless you can infuse into their souls the bracing 
principles of the religion of Christ? Here, then, is the glaring, 
the incontrovertible, the terrible fact, staring every candid and 
unprejudiced man in the eye. If we are permitted the enjoyment 
of these various outward indulgences, in what spirit are they to 
_ be met? There is the question which involves the heart of this 
whole matter. Are we to plunge into these enjoyments with a 
headlong, brutish recklessness and self-abandonment? Are we 
to constitute them, as too many do, the entire study of our lives ; 
thinking only, from morning to night, how we may gratify this, 
that, and the other sense? Are we to make a business of that 
which God intended should only be an accidental and subsidiary 
purpose of existence? Or are we not perpetually to remember, 
that a sword of Damocles is hung by nature and Providence 
themselves over the great sensuous feast of life? Can moralists 
inculcate, can friendship recommend, can man devise for himself, 
a better rule than to maintain, at all times and in all places, a 
high, strict, uncompromising standard as to this most vital and 
important subject? Can carelessness and indifference about it be 
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in any degree excusable? Can the loose jest, the accommodating 
maxim, the unprincipled practice in reference to these things, 
find place in any society or in any household where there is the 
least reverence for the will of God, or the least desire to accom- 
plish the happiest ends of their being ? 

The command to abstain from fleshly lusts has this striking 
recommendation in its favor, that it really does not abridge, but, 
on the contrary, increases man’s true enjoyments, even in so low 
as an epicurean point of view. ‘Take a whole life which has been 
devoted to sensual pleasures, and place it side by side with 
another life which has been passed in the strictest observance of 
every species of temperance; calculate the different amounts 
of their respective enjoyments ; strike the balance between them 
by as nice or as liberal an arithmetic as you choose; and it will 
be found that he who has denied himself has been, on the whole, 
by far the largest gainer. His days have glided away in a 
serener peace ; his health has been more constantly uninterrupted ; 
his disappointments have been fewer, because his happiness has 
not been, like the others, at the mercy of a thousand outward 
accidents ; all the powers of his body and his mind have moved 
like a happy clock-work, not rushing along at one moment in the 
delirium of a fever, nor stagnating at another from the obstruction 
of excess. 

How many victims to sensual pleasures, to ‘“fleshly lusts,’’ 
have I known and witnessed through life! Would that I could 
hold up their collective image as a warning to all those who have | 
only commenced, but not too late, the same degrading and ruinous 
career! Behold that generous and beautiful youth, — with a 
warm and affectionate heart, with brilliant and promising talents, 
with every opportunity of usefulness and happiness before him! 
Why did he not succeed? Why did he disappoint the expecta- 
tions of his dear parents, his friends, and society? Why did he 
voluntarily hide himself in obscurity? Why did you mark on 
his countenance the bloated symptoms of animal passion and of 
mastering disease? Why do you see him sink from one stage 
of baseness and degradation to another, till even his old friends 
no longer recognize him, and, in order to drown the embittering 
consciousness of his desperate condition, he plunges anew into 
deeper excesses, until a premature death hurries him into a dis- 
honored grave? I will tell you, in one word, the secret of his sad, 
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his horrible story. It was that he tasted eagerly, madly, absorb- 
ingly, the intoxicating pleasures of the senses; permitting his 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual powers, the glory of his nature 
and the deep foundation of his being, to be overwhelmed, crushed, 
buried, and undone by the transient enjoyments of a moment. 
O God! why cannot the experiences of the past be melted into 
some crucible, and poured into many a youthful heart, so as to 
prevent them from dashing against the very rocks where millions 
of wrecks have been strewn before ? 

By yielding yourselves to the perilous and degrading agencies 
denounced in the text, you destroy that salutary influence which 
Heaven intends that every human being shall exercise over others. 
How can he who controls not himself control the interests or 
the happiness of his fellow-men? ‘The sensual man thinks only 
how he can make others the instruments of his own miserable 
purposes. Unknown to him are those elevated sympathies which 
kindle the purer emotions of the heart, and spread the glorious 
dominion of thought between man and man. He seeks only to 
corrupt and to be corrupted. No one has been inspired by him 
with a wish to be better. When he reviews his life, he finds it 
all an unseemly blank ; for it is in the very nature of the pleasures 
he pursues to perish in the using. 

The effect on communities and nations of the tendencies de- 
nounced by the apostle is disastrous to the last degree. Let a 
tone of low, sensual morality anywhere predominate, and there 
are no consequences too melancholy to be predicted. History 
can easily trace the downfall of many nations to this very specific 
source. Who can be surprised at the outrageous, brutal, and 
murderous excesses which almost periodically break forth in the 
metropolis of the most polished country in Europe, when he 
remembers the vast amount of authorized licentiousness that must 
necessarily prevail, where nearly one-third of the children are 
born out of wedlock, and must therefore be deprived of those 
humanizing and controlling influences which spring from the 
blessed family relation, and which can alone prepare individuals 
to become useful and orderly members of the community? Asa 
Christian minister, a man, and a citizen, I fear not to proclaim, 
from the spot where I stand, that there is more danger to our 
own institutions from unhallowed and licentious intercourse, than 
from all the machinations of foreign or domestic foes. No true 
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and enlightened friend of his country will shut his eyes to this 
source of peril, or endeavor to wink it out of sight. 

Has not enough been now advanced to demonstrate the neces- 
sity of a high and strict moral standard, both to individuals and 
communities? Let the prevailing habit of your lives lean against 
self-indulgence, instead of leaning towards it. Improving civili- 
zation presents its numerous snares, which we must be careful to 
elude and resist. We must learn to enjoy the advantages every- 
where multiplying around us, without yielding to the deteriorating 
influences, too apt to be connected with them. In studying 
comfort, we must shun effeminacy. We must not even make the 
oppressiveness of climate or season an excuse for those slothful 
and ignominious indulgences, which impair our usefulness, dis- 
incline us for duty, and wrap closer about us the soft, silken, 
encumbering garments of self. 

How can those persons who are perpetually studying the arts 
of sensual enjoyment, even of what are considered the most 
innocent kinds, make any perceptible progress in the true religi- 
ous character? How meagre and hollow must be their preparation 
for heaven! How small their approximations to the lofty and 
self-denying spirit of the Saviour! God of heaven! reveal to 
them a better idea of the relative value of things. Heal them of 
their madness. Convince them of their large mistake. Cast out 
the foul demon that has taken possession of their spirit. Teach 
them that to conquer themselves will be to conquer heaven, and 
that the bondage to their baser desires is but the smooth pavement 
on which they may be sliding to eternal death ! 

I have already pointed out some significant and affecting 
expressions in the text. I cannot better conclude than by calling 
your attention to still another, which throws a more forcible light 
on the subject than any I have been able to advance. The 
apostle beseeches us, as strangers and pilgrims, to abstain from 
fleshly lusts. As strangers and pilgrims! Yes, there is indeed 
a penetrating and comprehensive truth. We are not at home in 
this world. Why, then, should we linger and dwell among its 
transitory delights? Why seize them with an avidity, as if we 
were to be here for ever? Why appropriate to, and make part 
as it were, of our very selves, that which is to be torn from us as 
surely as we breathe? Have you not heard of persons, who, 
when on the point of being shipwrecked and drowned, loaded 
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themselves with that very gold and those very treasures, which, 
in a moment after, helped only the more surely to sink them? 
Such is the vain, mad policy of all the votaries of sensual joys. 
They clutch their treasures,— they fold them to their hearts,— 
they dream of security and perennial bliss,— they smile in fancied 
safety,— and, as they smile, they drown ! 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE SEA-SHORE. 


SwIMMING boats in puddles was the delight of my urchinhood. 
The same diversion practised on the still surface of the deep, in 
the water-butt, or in the horse-trough, was a far inferior joy. 
In the former case, there were shoals to make the navigation 
more difficult and exciting; the wind had a fairer sweep at my 
tiny sails; the irregular shores formed, by the aid of art and a 
lively imagination, havens or harbors at as great a distance apart 
as Liverpool and Boston —on the map. When my ocean lay in 
a hollow in the road, a passing wheel would leave a print or rut 
in the muddy margin, which would fill with water, to my huge 
delight. I had small craft to tow therein by a thread, and made 
believe I had dug a canal. 

One spring, our meadow, never before flooded in my recollec- 
tion, — that is, not for the two or three years that I had been 
acquainted with the geography of the farm, — was all under 
water. Such an extensive puddle was to me a most exhilarating 
sight. Indeed, when I stood on the borders of the sheet of many 
acres in width, rippled by the passing breezes, and saw the leaf- 
less trees and bushes, and now and then a hillock or a gray rock 
rising above the blue level in lonely grandeur, I experienced a 
sensation like that which I imagined a sight of the Atlantic 
might create. It seemed to me, any ship in the navy or mer- 
chant-service might be proud to sail on the bosom of our meadow. 
Some boys had collected some fence-posts and planks, and tied 
them together into a raft. I hailed them, and suggested the idea 
of a merchant-voyage, as good sport, in which I would play the 
part of consignor or consignee. I fired their boyish imaginations. 
I gathered heaps of sand for brown sugar, and made immense sums 
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of money; but still my part as a landsman was unsatisfactory 
and tame. The love of adventure stirred in my youthful bosom. 
I embarked, notwithstanding some dim presentiments of disaster, 
and anticipation of maternal chiding. The raft struck against a 
rock ; and the shock pitched me heels over head into the water. 
I shrieked in mortal terror. I thought of the ocean-depths, and 
all the horrors of drowning rushed through my brain in that brief 
moment. But the water proved just deep enough to give me a 
thorough ducking. I ran home, dripping, and presented myself 
sheepishly before my mother. 

“Ah! a pretty pickle you are in,” she cried. “TI think I 
shall give you away, very soon. I should not wonder if you 
turned into a duck one of these days. Run upon the hearth, and 
stand. Why did not the boys wring you? Where’s your cap? 
Ts that bunch a cap? Well, you can’t go to the beach with your 
uncle to-morrow. Perhaps you’ve got your death a-cold. Strip! 
you shall go to bed, and stay there. No, you’ve spoiled your 
cap and all your clothes; and Uncle Jack must take some other 
little boy to see the ocean, and the tall ships, and the crabs and 
the shells, and the —” 

Here my loud crying broke off the enumeration of the wonders 
of the sea-shore, which my sailor-uncle had so often told me about 
that my imagination was full of strange shapes and sights day and 
night, and my choice of a seafaring life already made beyond 
recall. 

I went to bed —the sun yet high in the sky.. I was rubbed 
with hot, rough flannels from head to heel. Blankets were piled 
on me without mercy, the curtains let down, the door shut. 
I lay thinking, thinking, — pretty soon (in consequence of some 
fiery fluid or other my mother returned to pour down my throat, 
and which, I remember, choked me) dreaming, dreaming, — of 
ships as large as a most gigantic load of hay. Piles of yellow 
oranges and lemons lay on the decks, among which little boys 
were selecting the finest for their caps and pockets. 

“Hallo! tumble up, my hearty,” cried my uncle’s voice, at 
‘daybreak next morning. I jumped upon the floor, without stop- 
ping to wake up. There were my clothes, all dry and smooth, 
my shoes all black and shining, and my cap — yes, my own cap 
— hanging on the bedpost in wearable trim. I began to believe 
my sousing but a prejudice, an illusion of the night. I rubbed my 
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eyes; but the pleasant vision did not vanish. I knew that it was 
determined I should go with Uncle Jack to Hampton Beach; else 
why had my mother blacked my shoes over night, and placed them 
ready by my bedside? Yes! the happy day was come; my rash 
voyage had been forgiven; I was put into the stage, on the top 
of which rode my uncle, with his legs hanging down over the 
side, so that I could see his blue socks and leather brogans, and 
feel that I was not all alone. We rode a long, long time. The 
company were all strangers to me; and Iwas afraid of at least 
three of them, they looked so hard at me. I had read of pirates ; 
and I knew I was approaching the sea, their home. But they 
would not dare kidnap Uncle Jack; and he was within my call. 

I heard a strange, roaring sound, and asked a woman what it 
was. ‘The rote of the'sea,”’ she said. I had heard of studying 
lessons by rote. Rote?— what did rote mean? I had enough 
to think of for a mile, and finally concluded that a thousand boys 
might, by studying aloud, imitate the rote of the sea, and that 
had been the origin of the expression studying by rote. 

“What’s that strange smell?” I next inquired. ‘‘ The smell 
of the sea.”’ It was a strangely disagreeable, saltish perfume. 
“Tf it smells so before I can see it,” I thought, ‘‘I shall not be 
able to endure it near at hand. Iam glad I was not soused in 
the sea yesterday: what would mother have said then? A 
pretty pickle, indeed!” 

“A cart went by with a load of strange-looking, olive-colored 
stuff. ‘‘What’s that?” I exclaimed. My kind neighbor made 
answer, ‘‘Scaweed.” I stared, and wanted to ask further light 
on the subject; but the sound of my voice had made everybody 
look at me. So I held my tongue, and imagined thickets and 
groves of olive-colored luxuriance rising above the briny flood, 
like the trees and bushes in our flooded pasture. ‘“‘ Had they 
flowers? If so, what manner of flowers?”’ And there came to 
my mind, long since laid up there from hearing it often repeated, 
but now first shining out with fulness of meaning, — 


“Full many a flower” ——“ of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 


And now the stage whirled up to the door of a big house. 
I was sitting with my back to the horses and the sea-shore. I 
thought my uncle would never come to take me out. I felt a 
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strange dread come over me, as I listened to the dash of the waves, 
which I could not as yet see. A solemn, booming sound, as if 
the ground under our feet were hollow, and quaking with the ter- 
rific roar of the mighty main, made me feel that I was in no safe 
place. The land might sink in. Glad was I to get hold of the 
hard hand of my uncle, who had helped my friend, the woman I 
had received so much information from, to transport her bundles 
and baby into the grand mansion. I heard her say, ‘‘ What ves- 
sel is that gone ashore?” “The Peggy Ann.” ‘“‘ Any lives 
lost?” My heart quaked: perhaps a vessel might come ashore 
even now, and run over the stage ere it could disgorge me. I 
would run right into the house, out of harm’s way. Only, there 
being no high wind, I did not comprehend how the vessel was to 
proceed on dry ground. So that panie subsided; and I stood 
quietly on the step. 

Presently, the stage, which had obstructed my view, drove off; 
and the grand ocean burst upon my astonished sight. There had 
been an easterly storm of several days; and the waves ran high, 
and chased and tumbled over each other in such a hurry to swal- 
low up the land that I screamed with affright. I thought of the 
deluge and Noah; and, no ark of refuge being at hand, I exerted 
all my strength to drag my sturdy uncle from the spot; for I 
thought there was nothing for us but flight or immediate submer- 
sion. ‘‘ It will soon be here: don’t you see how fast it comes?” 
I cried; but he was strangely cool, and laughed like the wicked 
people before the flood. At last, seeing that I was turning very 
white, he ceased to laugh ; and, taking me in his arms, ‘“ Johnny,” 
he said, looking at me seriously, ‘‘do not tremble so: do you 
not know who has said to the deep, ‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and 
no farther’? This house was built here many years ago, and the 
waves have never been permitted to come up to its door-step. See 
those people walking on the beach. Why are they not afraid? 
They know that they may securely trust in Him, that the deep 
shall keep its bounds. Now, you are not going to lose all your 
pleasure to-day, I hope, because you are afraid the ocean will 
swallow the land?” I was convinced, but not persuaded. I 
burst into tears, and wished myself at home. I was sure I did 
not like the sea-shore at all; no, and never should. It was an 
awful place. I would go into the house, and stay till night. I 
did not wish to go down on the beach. 
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“How’rye, Marston?” said my uncle to a gentleman passing 
with fishing-lines and a basket. 

‘‘ How are you, Jack Davis?” said the lawyer, stopping short. 
“Just the man we want. Go out with us?”’ 

‘What do ye say, Johnny, my man? Will you go out in a 
boat, and catch fish ?”’ 

Not on any account whatever. I could not think of such a 
thing. And my uncle must not leave me. No, indeed! So the 
basket and fishing tackle, which attracted my attention greatly, 
moved on, down towards the beach. I, by this time, was begin- 
ning to feel composed, and believed that the waves would not 
do any thing more dreadful than to wash the sandy level. So, 
as the basket went out of sight, I began to repent my hasty nega- 
tive. To get into a real boat had always been my great desire, 
my airy castle. Others had gone, and come home alive; others 
were going: why not I? If I only had the courage! Uncle 
Jack saw how it was working, and asked if I would not now ven- 
ture to go down to the shore. I could then see them get into the 
boat, and go off. 

“N—n—yes!” I plucked up a spirit, gave a great sigh, 
and set forward, holding the forefinger of my uncle’s hand with 
a grasp which was painful to my own softer fibre. We passed a 
little creek which ran under the road. Uncle Jack stopped to 
talk; and I heard that Mr. Marston had narrowly escaped being 
eaten alive; for the storm had driven a shark in-shore; and he 
had come up into the creek, directly after Mr. Marston had done 
swimming at the entrance. Sharks !— A new horror seized me. 
We went to see the shark’s body; and the rows of teeth were 
perfectly dreadful. The small size of the head, however, enabled 
me to get over the shock. At any rate, he could not have taken 
me in at one bite, as the whale did Jonah. Finally, on hearing 
about his capture, I entertained a great contempt for him, and 
threw the fear of sharks behind me, as I had done the fear of the 
waves; I let go my uncle’s finger, and walked on in an independ- 
ent manner, at first close to my uncle’s side, but soon at some 
distance before or behind, as things attracted my attention. I 
observed that he kept an eye upon me; and I presumed upon that, 

and took grand airs of unconcern and self-reliance. After one 
of my excursions, I came and pulled him by the skirts of his 
coat, —oh, no! he wore a round jacket, or a monkey pea-jacket, 
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I suppose. ‘“‘ Uncle, uncle!’ I cried, “come and see these great 
black spiders in a basket. One has bitten the other one’s leg 
right off.’ “They are lobsters, you lubber,”’ cried my uncle. 
“ Lobsters!” repeated I contemptuously. ‘Just as if I don’t 
know lobsters! Don’t mother always give me the lady in the 
lobster-shell? And the red beads and the pockets — aren’t they 
red as sealing-wax? These are as black, oh! as black as—” 
“Oh, yes! I know,” said my uncle, laughing provokingly. ‘‘Come 
along! I’m not going back to see your spiders; but I shall carry 
one home, and eat him, I rather think, if we come back before 
they are all gone.” Then they really were lobsters, I thought. 
‘The red kind,” said I, “are fresh-water lobsters, I suppose.”’ 
“ Hot-water lobsters,’”’ said he, laughing. “ Boiling turns ’em 
red, you little goose.” ‘‘ Would it turn black spiders red?” I 
inquired. ‘I am very willing you should try the experiment 
with the first one you find,” said he; ‘only you must wring his 
neck first.” This I promised to do. 

On the beach, I found so many marine curiosities to put in 
my pockets, that it was very hard getting me along. I got a fine 
sunfish, but found him a perplexing subject of investigation and 
preservation, and was obliged to relinquish the specimen. I went 
out in the boat. At first I was very timid, and clenched the edge 
of the seat with both hands. I was afraid almost to incline my 
head on either side, lest I should tip over the whole concern. At 
last I grew so foolhardy, I had to be tied to keep me quiet while 
the fishing went'on. I envied the porpoises, that turned head over 
heels for fun, and did not fear drowning in ever so deep water. 
We returned to the hotel; and such a fine dinner as we had of 
cod and haddock we had caught! After dinner we took a ride 
on the beach; and the waves played sometimes under the feet of 
the horses, without my screaming once. Then my uncle went in 
swimming with me; and I did not mind ducking under at all. At 
last we went home; and uncle Jack told my mother I was now 
made a sailor; and a sailor I am. C. W. L. 





TRUST. 


“God giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 
“ All things work together for good to them that love God.” 


Gop giveth his beloved sleep ; 
To all that trust his word 
He giveth rest, if that we need, 
Or grief, —It is the Lord. 


Whate’er he sends we'll take ; 
The Spirit says, “‘ For thee ;”’ 

Pain wrings the heart for mercy’s sake, 
And darkness makes us free. 


Our Father, Friend, and God! 
Hear thou our spirit’s prayer! 
We see, we feel, we bless the rod; 
Oh! give us strength to bear! 


“Oh! bless the Lord, my soul!” 
My voice his praise would sing ; 

* All things together work for good 
To them who love his name.” 


Hear we the voice of God ? 
The outward sense is still ; 

The low, still-breathing sense within 
Divines and knows his will. 


Ler science perfect yet more her telescopes, and make taller 
her observatories, and deeper her mines, and more searching her 
crucibles, —all will not undermine Jehovah’s throne, or sweep 
out of the moral heavens the great star-like truths of revelation, 
and least of all the Sun of Righteousness. The last and greatest 
of the world’s scholars will, we doubt not, be among the lowliest 
worshippers and the loudest heralds of the crucified Nazarene. — 
W. R. Williams. 





“DRIVEN TO AND FRO.” 


YEARS passed away, and Mrs. Raymond was a widow, with an 
only son; the same beside whose crib she had talked with Mrs. 
Allyne in his lovely boyhood. Beautiful he still was, just enter- 
ing on his nineteenth summer. A wilful, wayward spirit looked 
out from his brilliant eyes; but his mother saw only the fine 
features and clear complexion, and, in his sprightly sallies and 
occasional gleams of filial affection, beheld all that was bright 
and good. 

During these sixteen years, she had been often “ driven to and 
fro” in feelings and conduct. At times, her own better nature 
and the influence of wise and good friends had nearly drawn her 
into a sympathy with their high views of life and its uses; and 
then, the worldly-minded, the selfish and frivolous, had assailed 
her in some vulnerable point, and she had sunk again into the 
routine of a commonplace, idle, and useless existence, of which 
the warmest praise could only be that it was perhaps harmless. 

Her husband had been dead some years; but Mrs. Allyne had 
preceded him on that mysterious journey, for which both had pre- 
pared in such different ways. He had left a fortune to his wife 
and child: she had left many souls the better for her having 
dwelt on earth. He thought on his death-bed that he had done 
his duty by his family: she asked humbly of her Master, ‘“ Shall 
I be forgiven and received?” Worldly-mindedness and heavenly- 
mindedness, if chosen companions through life, seldom forsake us 
at the death-bed. 

In the management of her son, as in all things else, Mrs. 
Raymond had been variable as to purposes and plans; for no 
lofty, distinct aim had ever been before her with sufficient power 
to make her course steady. Arthur had been sometimes with a 
country clergyman ; sometimes in a city day-school; sometimes 
he had had a tutor at home; sometimes he had been at a famous’ 
boarding-school for boys. He, too, had had many a fickle fancy. 
Now he would fit for college, because such a boy was going; 
then he would study engineering, because another crony had 
decided on that profession; and now he was determined to be a 
merchant like his father, and had been in a counting-room for six 
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months. His mother had been made very happy by his decision ; 
for his situation was considered a very eligible one; and his 
guardians were pleased, that, although he inherited property, they 
had persuaded him to ‘‘do something ;’’ and now he was to live 
at home with his mother. A city-life, she was sure, would suit 
him best; and it was really a greater joy than she had expected, 
to have him settle down with her so quietly. Now he would live 
with her till he was married, and then she would be very willing 
to give him up. 

So began October. ‘The season went on; a gay city-winter. 
Arthur made many acquaintances. His mother, a widow, wholly 
absorbed in him, did not go into society; and they lived much 
apart, though dwelling under the same roof. 

When April came, Mrs. Raymond was not as happy as she 
had expected to be. She could not define what it was that 
troubled her; for her mind had no habits of introversion, and she 
had never analyzed a motive or feeling in her life, but had usually 
made it a point to escape from that which she could not explain, 
or live along, murmuring under the griefs which she could not 
elude. So had she shunned duties which required cireumspection 
and resolution; so had she endured bereavement. 

But this vague disappointment and uneasiness about her son! 
She knew not what it was; but a change in him was perceptible 
to the quick nerve of maternal fondness. He had always shown 
the caprice and wilfulness of an indulged child; but he had always 
been loving and open, claiming her sympathy with all his pains 
and pleasures, often to an unreasonable degree, though she never 
felt it so. Now, an invisible mist seemed to have crept between 
them, dimming the transparency of his young spirit. He kept 
late hours; but at that she was not surprised, for he was a 
fashionable young man, and among her large acquaintance he 
was constantly at balls and parties. But he had less and less of 
the gossip of the evening to repeat to her at the breakfast-table ; 
and, when she complained of it, he said there ‘‘ was nothing to 
tell; the parties were stupid things, all the same over and over.” 
And her former experience quite confirmed the assertion. Still, 
a reserve made itself felt; and so did the extreme variableness of 
his spirits, now depressed to moroseness, now extravagant to folly. 

One night she lay till two o’clock, listening for his return from 
a supper-party, feeling quite sure that at the house of her aristo- 
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eratic, old-fashioned friend, Mrs. L , no such late hours 
would be kept. Suddenly, the long-forgotten words of Mrs. 
Allyne came into her mind, the warning of such hours as these. 
Gradually, the scene, the sleeping boy in his crib, the mild, grave 
countenance of that revered matron, the whole conversation 
returned to her, and with them a passionate longing to call back 
from the silent dead that counsellor. Scarcely ever, in the first 
days of widowhood, had she felt such a yearning for the society of 
her husband, as she now felt for the sympathy and aid of the 
wise, true, Christian woman. Having no settled, earnest, religi- 
ous principles of action in herself, she helplessly stretched forth 
her hands in vacancy, and would fain have grasped and held by 
one fellow-creature, whose judicious piety might have sustained her. 

As she pondered on the life of her departed friend, she felt 
some curiosity about the objects which had so occupied her, and 
particularly about the Refuge for Penitent Females, to which 
she herself had always given a trifling subscription. She knew it 
was established, and going quietly on, for the collectors came to her 
annually; but that was all she knew about it. Why, of all the 
benevolent plans in which Mrs. Allyne had been engaged, this 
should now present itself most clearly, she could not tell; but she 
thought it was from an indistinct connection. between those con- 
versations and her present vague anxieties. 

Arthur did not return that night. Pale and flurried, he dashed 
in, as she sat down mechanically to a late solitary breakfast, and, 
when she sprang towards him with tears of relieved anxiety, told 
her that Charles H had persuaded him to drive out to his 
father’s country-seat after the party, promising to drive him in 
again by seven o'clock. And then he hurried up stairs to change 
his dress, and went off to his business without breakfast. His 
mother tried to feel satisfied that all was right. What a dim 
misery, — trying to feel satisfied that we are not deceived in one 
we love! 

To dissipate unpleasant thoughts, Mrs. Raymond called in her 
carriage for a friend who was one of the managers of the Refuge, 
and drove thither. The remembrances of the night had awakened 
a painful consciousness that she had never taken the slightest 
interest in the moral condition of the community in which she 
lived; that, with ample leisure, and enjoying an influential 
position, she had literally done nothing but take from her purse 
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a few dollars occasionally, listlessly, to avoid importunity, or 
quiet her conscience, when solicitation came to her very fireside. 
This consciousness became keener, as she heard the details given 
by her benevolent and animated companion, and saw how much 
of redemption from the worst of sin and worst of woe had been 
accomplished in those years since Mrs. Allyne first spoke to her 
on the subject. It was not pleasant to feel that she could not 
bear to remember the part her husband had taken, nor that he 
had gone to account for every deed and word, for sins of commis- 
sion and of omission. 

‘ And do you think,” said she to Mrs. Clark, “‘ that what you 
have done bears any proportion to the amount of iniquity in this 
city ?” 

‘That is not the way to look at it. What proportion does it 
bear to nothing? Of the forty girls whom we know to have 
been reclaimed by our institution, probably every one would 
have lived on in sin, tempting and ruining many others, and most 
of them would have died a horrid death before this time. None 
who have ever witnessed such death-beds can think of them 
without a shudder, the mental and physical agony combined being 
past all description. Dear Mrs. Raymond, we do not pause to 
look at the size of this mountain of evil; we do not hope to dig 
it all down, it is not expected of us. But so long as it is evil, 
and stands before us, we feel bound to remove what we can. We 
have no responsibility about that which is beyond our strength, if 
we use faithfully all the strength given.” 

Two hours were passed by Mrs. Raymond under the roof of 
the new Refuge; for interest enough had been excited by the . 
Society to procure a convenient edifice, built purposely for their 
object. The front rooms, which looked into the street, were 
occupied by the parlor, the matron’s and assistant’s chambers, 
the store-room, and the sleeping rooms of the most trustworthy 
inmates; while all the apartments in the rear commanded a view 
of the water, a pleasant garden intervening, which was cultivated 
by the girls. As these rear-windows were not overlooked, and 
afforded no sight of street-passengers, there was no appearance of 
blinds or other gloomy appurtenance. 

And the girls themselves, twenty-two in number, were all quiet 
and busy. Some were knitting, some sewing. It was the school- 
hour ; and in a corner of the spacious, cheerful work-room, beside 
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a stand of flowering plants, two of the girls were taking a lesson 
in arithmetic from one of the managers, who came three times a 
week for the purpose. Mrs. Raymond saw also the neat copy- 
books, indicating rapid improvement, which could not have taken 
place without interest and pains on the part of the pupil; and she 
heard several read with great propriety, who, six months before, 
could scarcely puzzle out a child’s story-book. She saw, too, the 
neat bedrooms, with every convenience for washing and order, 
all nicely kept by the girls; and she examined the specimens 
of the ironing and the clear-starching done by one girl, and the 
excellent bread made by another. She saw that some of these 
poor creatures had probably fallen into their exceeding degrada- 
tion, through ignorance of any way by which to support themselves. 
Such, she was assured, was the fact; and that source of tempta- 
tion was now to be removed from them, and they were to be 
qualified to gain an honest living. 

Then she heard the history of some of the girls who had 
interested her most, and of the circumstances in which they were 
found. Various as were these histories, all left the same impres- 
sion, that the work was not a hopeless one, that the duty of 
attempting it was imperative on every community where such 
tremendous evil was to be found. From her conversation with 
the matron and her assistant, she ascertained that those girls who 
had received early religious impressions had been found most 
susceptible of reformation ; but that even the poor wretches, who 
had been literally brought up to sin, had welcomed religious 
instruction in many cases, with a tenderness of heart which could 
not have been deemed possible by those who had only seen them 
in their hardened condition, among their wicked companions. 

With the tones of one of their plaintive hymns yet sounding 
sweetly in her ears, and a heart swelling with unwonted emotions, 
Mrs. Raymond went home. 

During the next week, Mrs. Raymond could not refrain from 
speaking to her friends of that which had taken such hold of her 
feelings. Some heard with indifference or mere surprise. Some 
ridiculed, and some argued. 

‘¢ T suppose,”’ said one matron, ‘they took care not to tell you 
how many of their damsels jump out of a window and climb the 
wall, when the penitent fit is over.” 

“Indeed,” replied Mrs. Raymond, “‘ they used no concealment 
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with me, I am sure. They showed me their list of every girl 
who has entered the building; they have had many ‘fugitives 
into slavery,’ as the matron expressed it; and they have had 
girls whom they considered incorrigible, and dismissed as such ; 
and they have had sad cases of relapse among those whom they 
considered reclaimed. But, after all, I am satisfied that the good 
accomplished is worth all that is expended upon it; and I believe 
that, as my dear Mrs. Allyne used to say, with experience great 
improvements will be made in the systems of dealing with sinners 
of all sorts.’ 

The lady answered with a remark which was cleverly courteous 
to Mrs. Raymond, and contemptuous as to the subject. The 
time had been when even one such speech would have had its 
effect. But Charlotte Raymond had been disciplined by her 
Father above. Some of those whom she had best loved had been 
taken into a world whither her wandering thoughts must need 
follow them. And he whom she now loved best on earth, — to 
her alarmed eyes he stood between a radiant angel and a fearful 
demon, each stretching forth a beckoning hand. Virtue and vice 
were no longer mere words. They had a plain, awful reality. 
She had now seen with her own eyes, and heard with her own 
ears, things that could never be forgotten, quickened as her per- 
ceptions and interest had been by a mother’s intense love. She 
could no longer be “‘ driven to and fro.” 

One thing she felt to be an immediate duty. Something had 
withdrawn from her the confidence of her son so gradually that 
she had not been able to fix upon any date as that when she should 
have made an effort to retain it. But now her anxieties had 
insensibly assumed a shape so definite and terrible that she could 
no longer remain silent. The fear that it was sin which was 
stealing the affections of her child had become intolerable. 

But how strange was her position! She knew not how to 
approach him. The language of serious, tender remonstrance, 
the kind but searching inquiry, the gentle mingling of maternal 
authority with maternal sympathy, would all be new from her, 
and to him would be very strange. She had thought herself a 
good mother. But now she found there had been a sad deficiency 
somewhere; and she was utterly unprepared for this emergency. 
Her own instincts taught her that he would consider her inqui- 
ries impertinent, and all attempt at solemn expostulation as an 
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unaccountable, absurd novelty. She hesitated; she sought 
opportunities; she waited for them; and, as symptoms of dissi- 
pated habits in the beloved one became more obvious to her 
awakened perceptions, she became desperate, and spoke. 

Astonishment, then shame, appeared on the flushed brow of 
the youth. Grief, rather than displeasure, was in his mother’s 
manner ; and it touched his heart, not yet hardened by bad exam- 
ple and evil doings. He confessed his folly, his sin, and made 
promises of instant amendment. Oh! it was so much better 
than she had expected. Relieved, and almost happy, the mother 
went from the long-dreaded interview with tears of joy streaming 
down her cheeks. 

Very faint had been her allusions to any considerations of a 
religious nature. It was only lately that a real sense of need, as 
to faith and piety, had made itself felt in her heart; and she was 
far from ready to begin now to do that work with her son which 
should have been commenced in his early childhood. She had 
just found out the meaning of one all-important text, ‘“ The 
kingdom of God is within you;” and in this new knowledge her 
intellect, conscience, and moral power, were all growing stronger 
daily. She had learned to pray constantly, fervently, hopefully. 
But she was not ready to speak of these things to her gay son. 

And soon the sky darkened around her once more. A transient 
awakening of his childish love for his mother, appealed to in such 
an unexpected manner, had alone brought out some of Arthur’s 
better feelings. But what stability is there in mere feeling, though 
it be the best? There was no foundation of principle beneath it. 
He said that he despised flight from temptation, but was insincere 
in saying so. He had not the resolution, not even the inclina- 
tion, to shun that which attracted him. His tastes had already 
become so affected by the life he had been leading, that innocent 
pleasures had become intolerably insipid, and virtuous companions 
worse than uninteresting. In three months after his mother’s 
first conversation with him, her doubts had become wretched cer- 
tainties. He no longer listened with shame and remorse to her 
expostulations. He disputed her right of remonstrance ; he 
resented her interference; he laughed at her rigid notions; he 
shunned the sight of her tears. The ridicule of his worthless 
companions, the love of excitement, the power of youthful passion, 
had carried him beyond the reach of her agonized affection. Then 
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she lay awake, night after night, remembering again the words of 
Mrs. Allyne, and bitterly weeping that he had not been laid, in his 
infancy, under the marble slab where slept her innocent babe. 


L. J. H. 
(To be continued.) 


A LEAF FROM THE PARSONAGE. 


THE parsonage is a privileged place. To its inmates are unfolded 
the elevated hope of the Christian, the struggles of the young 
convert, and the despair of the unbeliever. The sacred events 
which hallow every home — the marriage, the baptism, the death- 
bed — must be blessed by the presence of the pastor; and thus 
are opened to him and his, scenes which it is a joy to have been 
permitted to witness, scenes which uplift the soul from this world. 
Such an one it was my happiness to have been present at, not 
long since ; and, as it was calculated to make a lasting impression 
upon my mind, I will transcribe it, that others may see its beauty, 
though none can feel its full influence but those who like myself 
participated in it. 

It was a morning in January, mild and hazy as the Indian 
summer, when I was permitted to accompany the pastor in a. visit 
to the dying bed of one who had interested us deeply. She had 
expressed a wish to partake of the memorials of her Saviour’s 
love, before she was called to meet him in the spirit’s home, and 
this morning had been named as the best time for the touching 
service. At our low knock the door was opened by a sister of the 
sick one, who kindly welcomed us; and, though the traces of deep 
feeling were on her face, she was calm and unrepining. To our 
inquiry as to how the invalid was, she replied, “‘ Very feeble; she 
is evidently failing rapidly ; I do not think she can live more than 
the day: but her earnest desire is that she may survive to speak 
a few words of comfort, counsel, and forgiveness to her husband. 
We telegraphed him yesterday, and he will be here to-night; and 
Iam sure this her last prayer will be granted. She will have 
strength to live for this last duty; and then, her mission done, 
she will go.” 
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We then inquired as to the state of her mind, which, from 
debility, had a day or two before been wandering. She answered, 
‘She is perfectly conscious now, and is looking forward with 
pleasure to partaking of the sacrament.” 

I was hardly prepared for the great change in the invalid 
which met me when I first entered the room; it had been only 
a fortnight since I had seen her, and then she was herself greatly 
encouraged, and I also felt there was a strong hope of her re- 
covery. Though pale and emaciated, she did not look very ill; 
the deceitful hectic flush was on her cheek, the expression of her 
face was bright and hopeful, and her voice quite strong and clear. 
Now she was stretched upon the bed, cheeks sunken and pale, 
breathing labored, and her hands listlessly lying by her side. She 
looked upon us, as we went in, with a tranquil smile, and returned 
our unspoken greeting. 

Soon the friend who had charge of the consecrated vessels 
came in. They were silently placed upon a small table near the 
bed, and filled with the holy bread and wine. ‘To these was added 
a bowl of pure water; for the sister, with her daughter and niece, 
wished the privilege of partaking with her this last communion 
upon earth, and were first to be consecrated in baptism. They 
had long loved their Saviour, and striven to bring their life into 
accordance with his will; but they had not before confessed him 
in the manner he himself prescribed. Now the presence of the 
angel of death seemed to strengthen them, and they felt as if 
they should derive comfort from the rite. 

When all was arranged, the pastor, uttering a few words of 
fervent prayer, poured the water of baptism upon the brow of the 
sister and her children. That holy rite never seemed half so 
impressive to me before. I have seen it performed in the noble 
church, when the organ sent forth its peeling notes, which were 
echoed and deepened by the lofty arches. Ihave witnessed it in 
the simple chapel, by the river-side, and in the home-circle, where 
loved ones were gathered to join in the consecration of the young 
immortal, and admiring friends were offering their tribute of gifts - 
and love; but never has it seemed so solemn as in that humble 
room, in the presence of the dying. It was a service of the heart, 
a true dedication; and the eye of the sick one beamed with satis- 
faction, as the name and benediction were uttered. 

This service being over, again rose the voice of prayer, the 
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entreaty that the Father would sustain the struggling spirit in the 
trial it must soon pass through. The bread of life was broken, 
and the feeble hands had just power to take a small portion, and 
raise it to the lips. ‘Then, when the wine was poured out, the 
pastor placed the chalice to her mouth, and she swallowed a few 
drops. All present partook with her; there was no thought of 
distinction of creed, as all received the emblems of their Saviour’s 
love. 

It was a scene for angels to rejoice at, and would have been a 
beautiful and touching subject for the painter who wished to depict 
the beauty and power of faith. That plain apartment, with no 
ornament but that of simple neatness ; the pale, attenuated form, 
stretched upon the lowly bed; her serene countenance expressing 
the utmost trust and resignation; near her her only child, 
a boy of thirteen, whose sad, thoughtful, yet questioning eye 
bespoke a consciousness of the loss he was soon to suffer, — these 
formed the group that bore their unaffected witness to the religion 
of the cross. 

“¢ After Jesus had given the bread and wine, the disciples sang 
a hymn: let us do likewise,”’ said the pastor; and the disciples 
gathered there raised a simple and reverent song of homage. 

The benediction was uttered, and the amen of the preacher 
was echoed in a distinct voice by the sufferer. 

This closed the solemn service, and we left the bedside. The 
dying woman prayed to live till the arrival of her husband, and 
her prayer was granted. That evening he was expected; but he 
did not come. The long hours of the next day passed slowly ; but 
he came in time to hear the few words of counsel and affection, 
and then she was ready to go. “Is your faith strong, sister? 
have you no fears?” asked one of the watchers. Her tongue 
refused its office; but she placed her hand upon her heart, and 
lifted her eyes to heaven, and a smile of deep trust passed 
over her face. A Christian’s death — the fit close of a Christian 
life. T. D. F. B. 
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THE SUNSET CLOUD. 


Ir was not bathed in gold and crimson light, 

Like the rich mists that often fill the sky, 

When glorious day clasps hands with darkening night, 
Beneath her own right royal canopy. 

The gorgeousness had faded from the west, 

And day to night had rendered up her crown ; 

And softly, like sweet messengers of rest, 

The early stars — those eyes of love — looked down. 
Then was it that a cloud of solemn gray 

Took shape as though it were an outstretched hand ; 
Across the heavens, its mighty fingers lay ; 

Broadly its shadow fell along the land. 


A child stood by a casement. Earnestly, 

And with the awe that cometh on at night, 

With quiet breath, and large, uplifted eye, 

She watched the fading of the western light. 

Her quick, young glance, that wondrous seeming caught; 
Her gentle breathing deepened to a sigh ; 

“Mother!” she cried, all glowing with the thought, 

*T see God’s hand above me in the sky.” 


At that same hour, a man of holy life 

Sat, with his Bible, at a window-side, 
Pausing amid earth’s labors and its strife, 

To gather strength from Christ, the Crucified. 
His voice went up in earnest, fervent prayer ; 
For God’s dear blessing warmly did he plead ; 
When, lo! his lifted eye beheld it there, — 
The Father’s hand upheld above his head. 


A lonely watcher in the room of death 

Bent, with the burden of a widowed heart, 
O’er the still couch, as if to feel a breath 
From the pale lips that never more might part. 
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And then the sense of utter agony 

Came freshly o’er her, and she turned away, 

And wandered to the casement wearily, 

Where the calm breeze upon her brow might play. 
She raised her tear-bedimmed, despairing eyes, 
Filled with mute prayers, that never may be spoken, 
Upward; and from that cloud across the skies 

Came there a sign to soothe the spirit-broken. 


Call it not chance-directed. God doth speak 
Through outward forms to many an asking soul. 
The air breathes love that fans the fevered cheek ; 
The clouds give mighty answers as they roll ; 
Zach stirring leaf a whispered message brings ; 
Each motion tells a spirit is abroad ; 
And all earth’s beautiful and wondrous things 
Bear to the heart some word of truth from God. 
A.D. F. W. 


THE EXTINCT RACES OF ANIMALS. 


Dr. BuckLAND, Professor of Geology in the University of Ox- 
ford, published some time since a Bridgewater Treatise, which has 
not only simplified and arranged in beautiful order the astonish- 
ing discoveries of Cuvier in that science, but has, as far as possi- 
ble, reconciled these discoveries with the Mosaic account of the 
creation. He commences with the assertion, that this world, 
which we consider about six thousand years old, existed thousands 
and perhaps millions of years before the creation of man; that it 
has undergone several entire revolutions, which have destroyed 
whole races of animals whose bones are still preserved in different 
strata of the earth, and which were entirely distinct from any now 
living. 

“Tn the beginning, God made the heavens and the earth,’”’ may 
refer to an epoch antecedent “to the first day” subsequently 
spoken of in the fifth verse; and during this interval, comprising 
perhaps millions of years, all the physical operations disclosed by 
geology were going on. 
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This period is presumed to be antecedent to the creation of man, 
as, among all the fossil remains that have been discovered, there 
are none whatever that can be attributed to the human race. 

The grand object of Divine Benevolence seems to be to produce 
the greatest aggregate amount of enjoyments throughout the 
universe. To prove this, the geologist exhibits the admirable 
arrangement by which this earth has been rendered, throughout 
innumerable ages, capable of supporting countless myriads of 
organic beings. 

He then discusses, at some length, the causes and agents which 
have produced such revelations on our globe, and which he attri- 
butes chiefly to heat operating upon gasses and liquids, which 
explode at different periods, and bring all things to the surface, at 
the same time that they convey the masses at the surface to the 
interior of the earth. 

In enlarging on this subject, Dr. Buckland’s design appears to 
be to prove that the wisdom and goodness of the Creator are as 
fully displayed in the fossil remains of the antediluvian world, 
as in the present race of beings. 

In support of this, he explains the beautiful adaptation of the 
most gigantic animals to the purposes of enjoyment. He begins 
with the “ fish lizard,’”” —a marine creature, thirty feet in length, 
with the snout of a porpoise, the teeth of a crocodile, the head of a 
lizard, the vertebre of a fish; add to this, four broad fin feet, or 
paddles, and a large eye, and you will have some idea of an 
ichthyosaurus. 

Next comes the plesiosauri, marine also, and of enormous size, 
with a long and flexible neck that enabled it to reach its prey on 
either side. Another species are the flying reptiles which have 
been so beautifully explained by Cuvier, and which were so 
incomprehensible to all preceding naturalists. The form re- 
sembles ‘‘the vampire”’ or bat, a nose elongated like the croco- 
dile, and armed with conical teeth. Their eyes, of enormous 
size, enabled them to fly by nizht; from their wings projected 
fingers, terminated by long hooks, ike the curved claw on the 
thumb of a bat. These must have formed a powerful paw, by 
which the animal was enabled to creep or climb, or suspend itself 
from trees. 

The huge megalosaurus and still more gigantic iguanodon are 
shown, by the character of their feet, to have been fitted to move 
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on land, as the larger bones of their legs were diminished in 
weight by being internally hollow, while their cylindrical form 
tended also to combine lightness with strength. The megathe- 
rium and dinotherium, the former with its columnar hind legs and 
colossal tail, clad in armor, its body twelve feet long and eight 
feet wide, its feet a yard in length and terminated by gigantic 
claws, — what need of speed for flight for a creature like this, 
whose giant carcase was encased in an impenetrable cuirass, and 
who by a single pat of his paw, or lash of his tail, could in an 
instant have demolished the couguar or the crocodile ? 

Paley has beautifully described the unity and universality of 
providential care as extending from the construction of a ring of 
two hundred thousand miles in diameter to surround the body 
of Saturn, to be suspended like a magnificent arch over the 
heads of its inhabitants, to the concerting and providing an 
appropriate mechanism for the clasping and reclasping of the 
filament in the feather of the humming-bird. This treatise of 
Dr. Buckland’s is equally well adapted to increase our wonder and 
admiration at the goodness of Divine Providence, who, amid the 
creation of so many stupendous works, has taken as much care of 
the least as of the greatest of them; and while man, proud man, 
drest in a little brief authority, thinks himself lord over creation, 
he in fact shares in common with the smallest being a portion 
only of Divine Benevolence. The fact that this world was created 
and filled with happy beings before man existed, teaches us a les- 
son of humility, and proves we are no more the object of the 
Creator’s love and bounty than those countless races of animals 
that have existed before us. 

We will close with one remark, describing the remains of the 
vegetable world as found in the mines of Bohemia : — 

‘The most elaborate imitations of living foliage on the painted 
ceilings of Italian palaces bear no comparision with the beauteous 
profusion of extinct vegetable forms with which the galleries of 
these instructive coal-mines are overhung. 

“The roof is covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, 
enriched with festoons of most graceful foliage flung in wild luxu- 
riance over every portion of its surface The effect is heightened 
by the contrast of the coal-black color of these vegetables with 
the light color of the groundwork to which they are attached. 


The spectator feels transported as if by enchantment into the 
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forests of another world; he beholds trees of forms unknown to 
the surface of the earth, almost in the beauty and vigor of their 
primeval life; their scaly stems and bending branches, with their 
delicate apparatus of foliage, are all spread before him little im- 
paired by the lapse of countless ages, and bearing faithful records 
of extinct systems of vegetation which began and terminated in 
times of which these relics are the infallible historians.” 
L. 


ROMANISM— HOW TO BE MET. 


THE controversies among Protestants are not those in which 
church-history has the most solid and needed lessons to convey. 
There is the still more important and urgent controversy between 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic communions. While the 
political power of Rome is dying out at the heart, its spiritual 
claims are exalted at the extremities. And, from the very nature 
of the Romish polity, this spiritual includes a political claim, 
wherever it can be enforced. Its dignitaries may praise republi- 
canism, and toleration, and rights of conscience, and the social 
compact, in republican cathedrals and in the halls of Congress ; 
but, behind the rights of man are the rights of the church, the 
toleration they invoke is for them and not for mankind, the 
inviolable conscience is the Roman Catholic conscience; and, 
above all social compacts, is a sovereign and infallible church. 
They catch the popular ear by words, which, when interpreted in 
the light of their full system, are abhorrent to the popular ear. 
It may be that they will yet be plagued by their own inventions, 
and that what is policy in the leaders may become conviction in 
the followers. 

And this church invites us to a conflict, which cannot long be 
put off. It throws down the gauntlet, and boasts of our decline, 
perverting the facts of modern history, as it forged donations and 
decretals of old. And there is need among our ministry of a 


~ more thorough study of its real character; for the flowing lines by 


which we now vaguely define its differences from us are not the 
real lines on which the battle is to be fought. Rivers are said to 
be good for the boundaries of peaceful States, but bad for the 
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defence of armies. If we would learn the real power and 
strategy of Rome, we must away from the rivers, to its hills and 
encampments. 

The strength of Rome is in its completeness and consistency as 
an organic system. The Roman Catholic system is the most 
comprehensive, subtle, self-consistent, flexible, and inflexible 
polity, which the mind of man ever wrought out for purposes of 
spiritual and temporal authority. Its parts are knit together. 
Doctrines, polity, and rites — they are all members of one body, 
an organized, aggressive, and zealous spiritual hierarchy, whose 
claims run through all the relations of life, trespass upon the 
sanctity of the family, unbind the oaths of political allegiance, 
and know no human or civil rights, which are not subordinate. 
From the cradle to the grave, it accompanies each of its members 
with its mystical sacraments. It changes its astute policy at 
each emergency ; as has been said, ‘‘ It neutralized Aristotelianism 
by scholasticism, printing by art, the Albigenses by the Fran- 
ciscan order, and a Luther by a Loyola.” It is wise even to 
wiliness; and, when it seems to succumb, it is just preparing to 
strike. It has something of tat insatiable variety which Cicero 
attributes to nature, and also of ‘hat complex order which modern 
science finds everywhere in nature. It can afford to be incon- 
sistent for a moment, that it may be consistent in the end; it can 
outbid any other system with both the populace and the politician. 
It is by turns servile and despotic. And its systematic power is 
rivalled only by its zeal, and its zeal is not greater than is its 
adaptedness to almost all moods and classes of mind. It awes by 
its power those whom it cannot enchant by its flatteries; it is 
harmless to the submissive, meek to the inquiring, and intolerant 
to every adversary. It appeals to all the senses in its varied 
rites; it charms the understanding by the consistency of its 
system, and it subdues reason itself by its claims to infallibility. 
It is seductive to the barbarian, and alluring to the imaginative ; 
its later converts have been among cultivated minds, who have 
lost sympathy with human rights, and despaired of reason, and 
were glad to submit to a venerable authority, which was strong 
through its traditions, and unfaltering in its aspirations. And all 
its policy and efforts look forward to one great end, that of a spiri- 
tual domination, embracing all the great temporal interests; the 
supremacy of a single see, having its seat in that ancient, venerable 
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Rome, which, having conquered the whole of the old world, and 
been supreme in medizeval times, would also give the law to the 
whole modern world, and make of Rome the centre of the earth. 
While the strength of the Roman Catholic system is thus to 
be found in its consistency, and completeness and pliancy as an 
organized whole, the arguments in its favor, and its means of 
defence against assault, are chiefly on historical grounds. From 
the nature of the case, its claims to unity, infallibility, and 
supremacy stand or fall with its tradition. This open foe of 
all our Protestantism, and this covert foe of all our civil rights, 
can be thoroughly undermined only on the historic field. The 
wisdom of the Reformers was seen as conspicuously in the pro- 
duction of the Magdeburg Centuries, as in any other of their 
works; and the Annales of Baronius, with all its continuations, 
have not filled up the breaches which were then made in the 
Roman bulwarks. A superficial study of history may be favor- 
able to the Papacy; but a thorough exploration reveals the gaps 
in its assumed successions, destroys the figments of its tra- 
ditions, shows the arts by which it came to power, and the 
gradual rise of its corruptions until Christ was hidden, and 
Christianity externalized and materialized, and the whole ecclesi- 
astical system wrought out under Pelagian views of human 
nature and carnal views of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. And the 
modern portion of that history exhibits the judgment that has 
been passed upon this usurping hierarchy. Even if, on historical 
grounds, Rome might prove itself fit for the middle ages, on 
the same grounds it can be proved unfit for the modern world. 
What might have been Catholic in medizeval times, is sectarian in 
modern times. Its history since the Reformation contains an 
argument against it as strong as is that derived from the record 
of the growth of its previous corruptions. Under the ardor of 
the attack, it did indeed at first exhibit the revival of missionary 
zeal; but its Eastern missions have died away, and its churches 
in South America are among the most corrupt forms of Chris- 
tianity. In Europe, its intolerance has provoked all the great re- 
ligious wars ; it has armed the Inquisition with new powers ; it has 
published the decrees of Trent; and it has produced, denounced, 
and welcomed back the Society of the Jesuits. The decrees of 
Trent and the Jesuits are the great products of Rome since the 
Reformation; and in these decrees it has petrified itself in its 
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doctrinal corruptions, and in the Society of Jesus we have a body, 
all whose spirit does violence to the sacred name it bears. In 
our own country we might have more hope of its reform, were it 
not that its leading advocates are so thoroughly hostile to our 
general spirit as a people, and so ultramontane in all their 
tendencies. 

And it is also worthy of remark, that, in all the great contests 
of Christianity with its modern foes, Rome has kept in the back- 
ground. Once it led. But, from the very nature of its system, 
it is not able to meet manfully the questions between science and 
revelation, between philosophy and faith, between the past and the 
present. The honor of these conflicts has been given to Protest- 
antism ; all the controversies between materialism and pantheism 
on the one side, and Christianity on the other, have been con- 
ducted under Protestant auspices. Rome does not know how to 
reconcile Christianity with popular rights, nor reason with revela- 
tion. It cannot do this on the basis of its system. It has said 
something about these things, but it has not discussed them. It 
can enforce duties, but it cannot recognize rights. It does not 
know man as man. Nor does it know, nor is it able to satisfy, 
the highest spiritual wants of man. It is not fitted to grapple 
with the great social problems of modern life. And while the 
whole of modern society is stirred to its depths by these great 
questions, which must be met and answered, this venerable hier- 
archy, in its great councils, is busying itself most intensely with 
that most important theological inquiry, upon which so much can 
be said and so little known, — the immaculate conception of the 
virgin. 

A review of the whole history of the Roman Catholic Church 
is thus one of the best means for refuting its claims, showing us 
that what it attempts in theory never has been realized in fact; 
that, if in its grandeur it be like the venerable cathedrals in 
which its service is chanted, it is also like the greatest of these 
cathedrals in another respect, and that is, it has never been com- 
pleted, —as also in another point, that, however grand they are, 
they are not large enough ‘to hold, or strong enough to bind, that 
spiritual Christianity, which rests in Christ and not in the church, 
in justification and not in works, and which is ever favorable to hu- 
man reason and to human rights. — Prof: Henry B. Smith, in his 
Inaugural Address at the Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
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MARY OF BETHANY. 


“Oh! not alone on the mount of prayer 
Must the Christian serve his God; 
But the burden of daily life must bear, 
And tread where his Saviour trod.” 
BuLFincu. 
CuristIANs often look at Jesus through the medium of a popular 
theology, whose haze gives so much of the idea of distance to our 
conceptions, that our warm, human sympathies are chilled into a 
stoical admiration. We stand, as it were, “‘ afar off,’’ and are not 
brought into that atmosphere of earnest, living, all-embracing love 
which surrounded him, and which alone can revivify our dormant 
spiritual affections. Especially is this true of many, whose earlier 
associations are mingled with confused remembrance of the tech- 
nicalities of a creed, triune Godhead, unity of essence, eternal 
procession, substitution; and in whose memories are strangely 
commingled the Athanasian creed, Milton’s imagery, and the ° 
“Westminster Confession of Faith,” and in a Saviour vicariously 
bearing the sins of a world; it is difficult for them (even now 
while rejoicing in a more rational faith) to see Jesus, a Saviour, 
endowed indeed with all divine fulness, but yet with a human 
heart full of warm, gentle affections. Possibly these early im- 
pressions, strengthened as they undoubtedly were by systematic 
doctrinal teaching, must always, in some degree, modify their 
emotional conceptions of the Christ, unless they have since vibrated 
to the extreme left of rationalism. We desire to be brought to 
Christ more nearly. We would that our hearts should burn 
within us, as did the hearts of the disciples, as they talked with 
him by the way; and is the day gone by for the heart-warmth 
of religious fervor, as we think of our risen Saviour? Cannot we 
be brought “‘ nearer, still nearer” to Jesus, as we reflect on his 
daily life of benevolence and self-sacrifice? Must not every 
incident of that life, which reveals to us the recesses of his pure 
and holy spirit, speak with power to our hearts, which often have 
a “name to live while they are dead” ? 
We are told that Jesus was tempted in all points as we are; 
and, if with human liability to temptation, surely also endowed 
with human affections; and, though ‘despised and rejected of 
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men,” we rejoice to feel that human love, unappreciating indeed, 
but yet true, sometimes cheered his weary wanderings. In read- 
ing the New Testament narratives, how do our hearts linger over 
the simple and yet life-like sketches of the family at Bethany, 
where Jesus was a loved and honored guest ! 

“ Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” Jesus 
loved them! How do our hearts dwell upon the words! Who 
were those so honored, so beloved, by Jesus. What sincerity 
and humility, what faith and love, must he have inspired in that 
humble trio of human hearts who there welcomed him? and what 
a blessed privilege was theirs to minister to the earthly wants of 
the holy Jesus, to have listened to his gracious words, and felt 
the benign influence of his superhuman goodness ! 

Of Martha not much is recorded ; but to our weak and imper- 

-fect obedience, how encouraging to remember that Jesus loved 
Martha ! — although we feel that her piety is more bustling and 
her faith more questioning than Mary’s, and her activity alloyed 
by enough of over-careful earthliness to call forth the gentle 
rebuke, ‘‘ Martha! Martha!’’ There is less of elevated spiri- 
tuality of feeling than we recognize in Mary; and, as we read the 
simple story, we feel instinctively that Mary, like the beloved 
disciple John, was of a temper more akin to Jesus in its meek and 
trustful reliance. 

It is to Mary the sabbath of the soul. The circle of her 
spiritual vision is widening around her. New truths are per- 
ceived, new hopes inspired, spiritual realities are unveiled to her. 
“Heaven lies about”’ her, and it is now no time for shades of 
earth’s ‘‘ prison-house’’ to ‘close around ”’ her, to vex and disturb 
the harmony of soul with which she listens and receives. Jesus is 
there! He reads her upward aspirations; her earnest longings 
for renewed purity, truth, and holiness; and as Mary’s bitter tears 
have spoken of penitance for past sin, even so do Mary’s trusting 
reliance and earnest love speak assurance for the future. “ Mary 
hath chosen that good part, that one thing needful.” 

Again we picture the deep and quiet grief with which Mary 
mourns the death of her brother. How full was her heart as 
she went quickly forth to meet that beloved friend! how sure 
was she of his sy:npathy! how perfect her reliance as she cast 
herself at his feet! and how cordially do we sympathize in the 
unutterable joy with which the happy family are reunited ! — but 
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how must that joy have been tempered and sanctified by the awe 
and faith which must have filled their wondering hearts! In 
imagination, we see the pure, holy, and peaceful glance of Jesus, 
resting upon the reunion in blessing. ‘ Father, I thank thee.” 

Once again Jesus visited Bethany before his death. How 
many affecting thoughts are suggested by reading the account of 
that supper at Bethany, made doubtless in honor of Jesus, 
where Martha with affectionate hospitality served, while Lazarus 
also sat at the table with that beloved Lord who had given him 
back to life, and Mary, with true womanly impulse and enthusias- 
tic reverence, anointed Jesus’ feet with costly ointment, and 
wiped them with her hair! With what quiet dignity and pro- 
phetic thought does Jesus reply to Judas’ hypocritical rebuke ! 
Mary, in her affectionate devotion, had unconsciously anointed him 
for his burial. Mary, again, was one of the women who stood 
‘Cafar off” at the crucifixion; and fitting indeed it was that 
woman's devotion should follow Jesus to his latest hour, and 
our woman’s soul thrills with lofty resolve and holy fervor as 
we remember that it was to the two Marys Jesus first appeared 
after his resurrection. Woman! Jesus first blessed thee with 
the tangible proof of immortality! His first salutation after 
bursting the bonds of the grave was to thee! and as we reflect 
upon all that Christianity has done for woman since that hour 
when she first recognized her risen Lord at the sepulchre, the 
question knocks solemnly at our hearts, Woman! what art thou 
doing for Christ? what for the advancement of the pure and 
holy principles of his religion? It is true we may not now follow 
our Lord to the cross, or receive audibly his all-hail! but we may 
daily take up the cross of self-denial in earnest effort for the 
good of others. Like Mary, we may not sit at Jesus’ feet; 
but we may, like her, reverently listen to his word, and live in 
a spirit of earnest piety and hopeful trust. We may not, like 
Mary, anoint his feet with costly ointment; but we may bring to 
him the fragrant offering of blossoming Christian virtues. 

The Christian graces should not be separated, but harmoniously 
mingled and combined; each receiving added beauty and grace 
from its intimate union with others. Sisters! let us harmonize 
qualities too often considered as at variance, and feel that our 
Christian characters are but partial and fragmentary, unless are 
united in us energy to act, firmness to endure, love to adore, and 
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meekness to trust. They are all requisite to that harmonious whole- 
ness, that ‘full stature in Christ Jesus,” for which we should 
strive. It is not in solitary, nun-like devotion, in ideal reverie, 
that Christ’s work is to be done; for there are the young to be led, 
the poor and suffering to be aided, the sinful to be reclaimed, the 
sorrowing to be comforted, and the aged to be cherished and 
cheered; and she has but half learned the lesson of Christian 
duty who feels that she can indulge in slothfulness of action, 
or negligence in devotion. Both are needed, ‘prayer and 
effort.” Martha’s unfailing energy must be combined with 
Mary’s loving, filial trust; and while we are careful that the 
spirit be not over-cumbered with merely earthly cares, yet 
“ Following every voice of mercy 
With a trusting, loving heart, 


Let us, in life’s earnest labor, 
Still be sure to do our part ;” 


remembering that, if we do not act as ministering spirits to all 
whom we can aid in their heavenward course, we are untrue to 
our high vocation as Christian disciples, and dishonoring that 
Lord and Master whom we should delight to serve with the 


single-hearted purpose, the earnest love, of Mary of Bethany. 
M. S. W. 
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First Impressions of England and its People. By Hucu Mit- 
LER, Author of ‘* The Old Red Sandstone.” 


First impressions of England, by a Scotchman! And very sin- 
gular it is, how oddly some things at one end of the island look 
to a native of the other; though, as Mr. Miller says, the country, 
measured by days’ journeys, has grown nine-tenths smaller than it 
was in the times of Fielding and Smollett. 

On crossing the border, Mr. Miller could hardly realize, that, in 
a little gray church which he saw, the prayer-book was read every 
Sunday. But the very next time the coach stopped and started 
again, he learned that he was out of his old, Presbyterian, and in a 
new, Episcopalian country. ‘Is all right?’ asked the coachman 
of a tall, lanky Northumbrian, who had busied himself in changing 
the horses. ‘* Yez, all roit,” was the reply, “‘roit as the Church 
of England.” 
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He finds the English people much less given to theological dis- 
cussion than the Scotch. One evening at a hotel, a commercial 
gentleman said to him, ‘‘ You Scotch are a strange people. When 
I was in Scotland, two years ago, I could hear of scarce any thing 
among you but your church-question. What good does all your 
theology do you?” To which the Scotchman answered very truly, 
‘‘ Independently altogether of religious considerations, it has done 
for our people what all your Societies for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge and all your Penny and Saturday Magazines will never 
do for yours. It has awakened their intellects, and taught them 
how to think. The development of the popular mind in Scotland 
is a result of its theology.” And this is most true. Scotland the 
English could overrun, but they could never conquer. They could 
never Episcopalianize Scotland, try as they would. It was enough 
for the English that they conquered Ireland; for, had they also 
conquered Scotland, it would have been their utter ruin. Because 
now it is become so evident that, in the course of time, there is no 
loss proves so great as the taking of a nation, and the gain of uncon- 
genial territory. 

Mr. Miller’s Puritan taste was much offended in the Old Church 
of Manchester, where he heard the Episcopalian service for the first 
time. The church is of the fourteenth century, and full of Gothic 
ornaments; strange enough in themselves, but stranger still as 
never having been removed yet. All over the walls and ceiling, 
are these strange carvings, — grotesque heads, laughing and cry- 
ing, and grinning and winking ; a sour-looking fox, teaching two 
young cubs to read; a pig on his hind legs, playing a bagpipe, 
with four young pigs dancing behind their trough; a hare rejoicing 
over a dog that is boiling in a pot; and a monkey, dressed like a 
priest, and attending a dying man, while some other monkeys are 
stealing his food and clothes. 

In Worcestershire, Mr. Miller remarks the smallness of the 
coal-field, to which central England owes its flourishing trade, — 
being not equal in extent to one of the larger Scottish lakes. And 
yet it has made of Birmingham a great city, and crowded the 
adjacent region with towns and villages, and it has overspread the 
country with railways; and every day it propels hundreds of rail- 
way trains, and drives thousands of mills for working wood, iron, 
woollen, cotton, and flax, for cutting and rolling and spinning and 
weaving. And if one small field has done so much, what may 
there not be expected from those vast basins — those three huge 
coal-fields of the States, those thousands of square miles — that 
are as yet only known of, and not touched ? 
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Our geologist rises into enthusiasm with the prospect, and is 
reminded of Bishop Berkeley, and joins him in his expectations : — 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way. 
The four first acts already past ; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day. 


Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 
WwW. M. 


London Labor and the London Poor. By Henry Mayuew. 


Almost as interesting as a novel, and quite as strange to read 
as a work on the Fejee Islanders. The London poor are almost as 
foreign as the Esquimaux, the Aztecs, or the servants of Jugger- 
naut. Their ways of life are as startling as if Abyssinia were the 
scene, or the regions beyond the Mountains of the Moon. 

London! — There is Westminster Abbey there, and St. Paul’s, 
and the Tower, and the Museum, and the Monument, and palaces 
innumerable, and the congregation of the great, and the assembly 
of the arts,—and the poor—London poor! It is painful, it is 
almost terrible, to think of London as the origin of so many of our 
own refinements and pleasures. That we should be deriving hap- 
piness from a place of such misery, such heathenism and sin! Oh 
the vileness and the woe that are round about Westminster Abbey, 
within easy hearing of its great organ, and lodged in houses that 
are, indeed, cathedral property! Well might they be supposed to 
cry day and night, —some that are buried under the cathedral- 
floor, saints that once were men of genius and holiness, — ‘* How 
long, O Lord, holy and true! dost thou not judge?”’ 

Such works as the present are of great use. They are a help 
toaremedy. ‘They are glimpses of the work to be done. In the 
present number of the work before us, there is an account of the 
street Irish, and how they superseded the Jews in the streets; an 
account of the sellers of game, poultry, rabbits, butter, and eggs ; 


and an account of the sellers of trees, flowers, roots, and seeds. 
Ww. M. 


The Guiding Star ; or the Bible God’s Message. Designed to 
illustrate the Second and Third Questions of the Westminster 
Catechism. By Louisa Payson Horxins. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. — An attempt is here made so to simplify what are called 
the evidences of revealed religion as to render them intelligible 
and interesting to the minds of children, and with a good degree 
of success. The conversations are not always preeisely such as we 
should choose, to give a child right ideas of religious subjects. 
There is a preface by President Hopkins. 
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History of the Cross of Christ. By Rev. W.R. ArcER. Mun- 
roe & Co. — Mr. Alger has brought together, with good taste and 
right feeling, the learning, the doctrine, and the sentiment of his 
subject, adjusting them in a compact and graceful form. The 
conception of the work is a happy one; and nothing is left to be 
desired in the execution. 


The Island of Life. — An allegory exhibiting, under a trans- 
parent veil, the stern features and solemn expressions of our human 
life; making the great themes of mortality, responsibility, discipline, 
and immortality, more familiar to young minds; offering cheerful 
interpretations of the appointment of death; and inculcating appro- 
priate religious lessons. The book bears a resemblance to the one 
last noticed. Is it from the same author? 


The Glory of the Latter House; a Dedication Sermon. By 
Rev. Atonzo Hixu, of Worcester. — This elaborate and able dis- 
course sets forth what has been done, and what is to be done, by 
the New England churches, — their glory and their duties. On so 
fitting and inspiring a topic, the preacher addresses his people in 
a strain of fervent, manly eloquence, uttering none but liberal 
thoughts and affectionate sentiments. 


Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting at the Warren- 
street Chapel.— Every new record of Mr. Barnard’s hallowed 
enterprises is a gift of moral light to our citizens. The present 
Report chronicles the doings of his ever-active and ingenious mind 
for the benefit of the laboring poor, for the instruction of the chil- 
dren, and for the science of charitable relief. Following the Re- 
port are the three addresses made at the meeting, by Hon. James 
Savage, Rev. T. S. King, and Hon. R. C. Winthrop, the chairman. 
Each of these is admirable in its own way; the two latter being 
given in full, and abounding in most appropriate and vital matter. 


Christian Register and Almanac for 1852.— One of those mix- 
tures of chronological, astronomical, meteorological, and denomina- 
tional information, which it seems to be the fashion for different 
households of faith to put forth,—a kind of bulletins of the state 
of their health, as that might be supposed to be affected by lunar, 
solar, and planetary influences, and intended to do for the Chris- 
tians what the “ Annual Register” does for the Unitarians, more 
or less. 





